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PROGRESS FROM TRADITION 


The myth of human progress has been, for the time, exposed. 
Human butchery, torture and the attempted extermination of nations 
are not horrors of a remote past; of recent years men and women 
have been burnt alive for their Catholicism, or perhaps also for their 
Communism—the passage of years having added one efficient im- 
provement, that of petrol. Even Mr. H. G. Wells has had to modi- 
fy his view concerning the coming of Mr. Superman, and instead 
his vociferous desires for the bombing of Rome have seen their ful- 
filment. Total war working out its logical conclusions is forced to 
repudiate culture and humanity as much as does civil war. Perhaps 
one day we shall see a tablet erected commemorating the day on 
which Rome shook under her first H.E.’s: ‘ Here lies the Myth of 
Progress. Neither Culture nor Religion may obstruct the march of 
war, a war to crush two enemies of European culture. If these 
bombs blasted Mussolini from his seat no matter the risk to the 
Birth of Venus in the Museum of the Baths of Diocletian or to the 
basilica of San Lorenzo and his martyred bones.’ 
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An age that has begun to despair of the future will be thrown 
back on the past. While we vainly attempt to hold the future to. 
gether with ideas and mental pictures, with schemes, plans and re. 
ports of many high-flown committees, we shall be driven to the past 
and above all to tradition for a chain strong enough to wind round 
and support the crumbling present. A fourishing culture and civi- 
lisation thrive unconsciously on their ancient tradition; their tradi. 
tional worship of God is the sap of unity and the family customs and 
sagas join together religious and civil life; these are the two roots 
that are accepted unquestioningly, out of sight but bringing life. 
But when branches and trunk are blasted we must dig and expose 
the roots to find life. The unearthing of the past as a source of life 
for the present is beset with difficulty. We cannot graft the sickly 
present on a dead root of the past. If we attempt to impose past 
standards unaltered on the present we shall be rightly dubbed reac. 
tionaries of the most deadly type. We must take heed lest we sub- 
stitute enfeebled ‘ progress ’ with mortifying ‘ reaction.’ Hence the 
need to study the ‘ Meaning of Tradition’ and its relevance in cul- 
ture and religion, discussed in the present issue of BLACKFRIARS. 

But the fundamental question is whether we have to-day the 
strength to maintain the balance between tradition and attempted re- 
construction. Although the accepted idea of progress has little truth 
in it, since every man is born into sin and bears about with him 
the wounds of Adam’s fall, there is progress in consciousness and 
analysis of human experience, as Mr. Gerald Heard has shown in 
‘his Man ihe Maker. ‘With the increase of what might be called the 
articulation of experience a greater power of co-ordination and or- 
ganisation is demanded. As nation, tribe and family become more 
self-cousc'ous and thereby separated, the need for an international 
power to hold the separating units together becomes increasingly 
imperative. 

A typical example of this process and its consequent necessities 
occurs in the modern Christian’s spiritual inheritance. There are 
two different traditions which have reached the point when they must 
be bound together in harmony or fall apart into a permanent state 
of war. The more recent spiritual trends, mainly post-reformation 
but representing a continuous and normal growth from St. Bernard 
and St. Augustine, regard primarily the relationship of the solitary 
soul with God. It is a self-conscious, individualistic type of piety 
and it concentrates on the human ‘ personality ’ of our Lord. It is ex- 
pressed in a perfect form in the devotion to the Sacred Heart, and 
finds special support in the more mystical writers of the later Middle 
Ages. It may be seen too in the adoration of our Lord in the Blessed 
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Sacrament, leading sometimes to untheological devotions as that 
to the Prisoner of the Tabernacle. Thirdly, it may be seen in an 
increased desire for social betterment on Christian principles. Main- 
ly through historical accident and the reaction to heretical attack, 
this individualistic type of devotion tended to supersede the older 
tradition, which was more direct and objective. The spirituality of 
St. Augustine, for example, is permeated with the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, it is profoundly liturgical and therefore communal, 
part of the public work, the work for the public on common good, 
the work for the common God and Father of us all. That tradition 
regarded our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament primarily as the food 
of the soul, the nourishment (on the Mystical Body), the means of 
worshipping God, and only secondarily as the immediate object of 
adoration. Finally, the older tradition regarded the works of mercy 
as being inspired by personal charity, the sick, the poor and the 
outcast being cared for by those who gave themselves out of love 
for the particular persons in trouble; social betterment was the re- 
sult of this love of Christian for Christian. 

Now at the present stage of development we have reached the 
time for a conscious reunion of these two traditions. The instru- 
ments are to hand—the Liturgical Movement with its insistence on 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the practice inaugurated by Pius X 
of giving the Daily Bread daily to the Church’s children, the impor- 
tant Social Action of the Church. These may hark back to the ear- 
liest tradition, but they must take into account also the later if they 
are to preserve their balance and not topple over into mere reaction 
on the one side or novelty on the other. Liturgical enthusiasts are 
too prone to reaction and tend to despise the vast store of piety 
gathered by the more individualistic harvesters in God’s fields. The 
social reformers are prone to a revolution that pushes responsibility 
from their own shoulders on to the State, so that the objects of 
their action become ‘ hands’ or ‘cases,’ or simply ‘a ‘class,’ not 
Christian persons begging for Christian sacrifice. 

The Spirit needed to create a unity out of these various strands 
from the past must be more powerful than ever before, if this work 
is to lead to a deeper and at the same time more comprehensive 
himan living than ever before. The time is ripe for an unparalleled 
synthesis in all these spheres of human life both natural and super- 
natural. Hegel would say it is inevitable. Unhappily there are as 
yet no signs that that Spirit has begun to brood over our chaos. We 
are none of us great enough for the vocation of our time. 

EDITOR. 
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SCRIPTURE, TRADITION, AND THE { ; 
CHURCH! ! 

WE read in the Acts of the Apostles (xv, 23-29) : se 
“The Apgstles and ancients, brethren, to the brethren of the Te: 
Gentiles that are at Antioch and in Syria and Cilicia—Greeting. ( 
“It hath seemed good to us assembled together (duoOvpaddy the 
éxAeLapevous ) to choose out men and to send them unto you. > Ge 
with our well-beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have given oth 
their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. wit 
‘ We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who themselves also anc 
by word of mouth will tell you the same things. » Lit 
‘For it hath seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us, to lay of 
no further burden upon you than these necessary things—that you Tre 








things strangled—and from fornication. From which things keep. tur 
ing yourselves you shall do well. Fare ye well.’ 


We read in the Summa Theologica of St.. Thomas Aquinas (Part tee! 


3, Qu. 42, Art. 4, Eng. trans.) : 
are 


, 
abstain from things sacrificed to idols—and from blood—and from | por 
{ to 


‘It was fitting that Christ should not commit his doctrine to 





writing : Ru 

‘First on account of his dignity; for the more excellent the liv 
teacher the more excellent should be his manner of teaching. Con- a 
sequently it was fitting that Christ . . . should adopt that manner we 
of teaching whereby his doctrine is imprinted on the hearts of his f 
hearers . . . For writings are ordained as to an end unto the P seth 
imprinting of doctrine on the hearts of the hearers. I 

‘ Secondly, on account of the excellence of Christ’s doctrine, ¢_ es 
which cannot be expressed in writing, according to John (xxi, 25), a 
There are also many other things which Jesus did; which if they Ch 
were written everyone, the world itself I think, would not be able all 
to contain the books that should be written . all 

‘And if Christ had committed his doctrine to writing men would | * ad 
have no deeper thought of his doctrine than that which appears , ie 


on the surface of the writing. pate 
‘ Thirdly, that his doctrine might reach all in an orderly man- I 


ner: Himself teaching his disciples immediately ; and they subse- -_ 


sev 


1 The substance of a paper read, in connection with the Church Unity Octave, : 
at Oxford, January, 1943. For Fr. McNabb’s paper for the Octave, 1942, * The th 
World Mission of the Jews,’ cf. Prayer and Unity (Blackwell; 5s.). 
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quently teaching others by preaching and writing; whereas if he 
Ls himself had written, his doctrine would have reached all imme- + 
diately.’ ‘i 
E * * * * * % ey 
“fp? 


A close examination of these two extracts may, perhaps, throw 
some light on the somewhat intricate subject of ‘ Holy Scripture 
and Tradition,’ or better still: Holy Scripture, Tradition and the 





of the Teaching Church. 
ng. Our definitions present no great difficulty. By Scripture we mean i 
yeaddy the books of the Old and the New Testament; which begin with i 
/ you. 7 ~~ Genesis and end with the Apocalypse. By Tradition we mean all “se 
given other written or unwritten witnesses to the Church’s faith. These | 
witnesses to the Church’s faith are chiefly : the infallible Conciliar 

Ss also and Papai decisions, the official Creeds, the sacramental rites, the 

’ Liturgy, the ordinary administrative acts of the Church, the works i 
to lay , of the Fathers and theologians of the Church. Both Scripture and Bj 
it you & Iradition are spoken of as Rules of Faith; and their relative im- 4 
from ff portance as Rules of Faith has occasioned a vast controversial litera- 
keep. ture. 


The phrase ‘ Rule of Faith’ seems to have arisen about the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. We are not certain that its rise has 
been worth the endless discussions which it has occasioned. But we hf 
are certain that in some minds the phrase ‘ Rule of Faith’ has led hy 
to the false idea that outside the Teaching Church there is some : 
Rule or Measure by which the Church as a whole, and every in- 


(Part 


ne to 


a, = a 








Pac dividual in that whole, must weigh and measure its faith. Now if 
pats something outside the Teaching Church were the Rule and Measure : 
f his of the Teaching Church’s faith, it would be very effectively the cause 
. a of the Teaching Church’s faith, whereas both Scripture and Tradi- a 
"tion are not the cause but the effect of the Teaching Church’s faith. cu 
“ Let me express this by a remote possibility. So many things | 
26), - have been destroyed or lost through time that even the entire Scrip- 

‘thei tures and all wri'ten records of Tradition might be lost. Yet if the “a 
able Church lost all copies of all the inspired Books, and all records of f 
all General Councils, and all books of sacramental ritual, and 

_ all Patrology and Theology, the Teaching Church would suffer no 


nes } essential loss. Our acceptance or rejection of this possibility will 
show us whether we have or have not the true view of a divinely 
commissioned Teaching Church. 


man- ie , — : 
ran; In determining the doctrinal significance of the Council of Jeru- 

salem even the historical circumstances are to be recalled. Some , 
ene seven years have passed since Herod had imprisoned St. Peter and 


‘the Lord had brought him out of prison’ (Acts xii, 47). St. Luke, " 
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writing his Actus (or Acta) of the Apostles (i.e. the Apostles Peter 
and Paul) for the Church of Rome had no need to tell it how St. 
Peter had gone, as many fellow-Jews went to the Ghetto in Rome. 
A constant, un‘que and reliable tradition tells us that when in Rome 
St. Peter stayed with his fellow Jew Aquila on the Aventine. At 
the foot of the Aventine and grouped round the docks of Rome was 
the Jewish Ghetto. 

The arrival of the Gospel in Rome was as usual the occasion of 
disputes between the Jews who accepted Christ and the Jews who 
rejected Christ. These seamen’s and dockers’ brawls so disturbed 
the peace of Rome that in the year 49 a.p. Claudius banished all 
Jews from the City. 

Amongst the banished Jews St. Peter would find a place. No 
doubt he travelled in the company and at the charge of his fellow- 
Jew Aquila, whom we find a few months later giving hospitality 
to St. Paul at Corinth, as he had given hospitality to St. Peter j 
Rome. ’ 

But after seven years of absence St. Peter’s unexpected presence 
in Jerusalem made possible an ecumenical Council to decide an issue 
vital or deadly to the Church. This issue was whether the Gentile 
Christian was to be bound by all the Thorah or Law, even includ- 
ing the ceremonial Law which would have bound Christians to cir- 
cumcision. To-day we can see what some of these early Christians 
could not see, how nearly this issue was bringing the Church to 
death. It just failed, as the sword of Herod failed to kill Redemp- 
tion at its birth. 

Devoted followers and lovers of the Redeemer were asking and 

answering one of two questions : 
_ (a) Was the Messias Jesus Christ not only a Son of Man but 
also and eternally the Son of God? In this case the Church he 
founded could only be the absolute religion; to which the religion 
of Abraham and Moses was relative. 

(b) Or was the Church he founded not the absolute religion, but 
only a religious grouping (like the Pharisees and Sadducees) within 
the wider frontiers of the Synagogue? In this Jesus was not the 
Son of God; but only a Son of Man of lesser stature than Abraham 
and Moses. 

Two parties with two accepted, if not official, mouthpieces were 
in being. There was the party of legalists or circumcisionists with 
James of Jerusalem as mouthpiece. There was the party of non- 
circumcisionists with St. Paul as mouthpiece. It was clear that be- 
tween these two groupings some competent and accepted authority 
must decide. That competent authority was provided by the unex- 
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pected presence in Jerusalem of the Apostle to whom Jesus had given 
charge of the Lambs, the younger Sheep and the elder Sheep (Jo. 
xxi). 

Leaving for a moment the quite obvious and decisive influence of 
St. Peter over the Council we may well be astonished at the power 
the Council claimed and the decision it made. Ii appealed to no au- 
thority outside itself. It did not measure its decisions by an outside 
Rule of Faith. In this it only acted as all legitimate authority acts. 
Whilst authority should never be self-seeking power ; and rarely self- 
assertive power; it should always be self-conscious power. Self- 
conscioustiess of a power not possessed is of the nature of arrogance; 
whereas self-consciousness of a power that is possessed because it 
is given, has the nature of obedience to the giver. 

The humble but profound self-consciousness of this First Council 
of the Church expressed itself almost naively in the phrase: ‘ It hath 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to Us (é0€ev yap 7@ mvevpare 
7@ ayiw Kat jyiv). 

A little group of Jews amongsi whom there were not many learned 
assert a collective guidance by the Holy Ghost which had never been 
asserted by any kindred group during the two thousand years since 
Abraham. 

Not less astounding than this claim to divine and ultimate autho- 
rity is the decision they feel the authority and duty to make. Cir- 
cumcision was for the pre-Christian chi'dren of Abraham a rite with 
something of the significance of Christian Baptism. It was the’ out- 
ward visible sign that the racial Jew believed in a Messias who when 
he came from their stock would fulfil their mystic world-wide 
mission. 

Is it not astounding that a little group of unlettered Jews after 
not more than, I presume, a few hours’ discussion, by abolishing 
Circumcision and therefore by abolishing the Ceremonial Law, 
should tell the whole world that Jesus Christ, the Absolute Son of 
God, had given mankind the one absolute form of religion? 

“Three facts make this decision of a handful of unlettered Jews still 
more astonishing. First, their divine Master Jesus Christ had said 
that he came not to take away one jot or tittle of the Law. Yet 
this group presume to take away what was looked upon as an es- 
sential part of the Law. Secondly, Jesus Christ himself had been 
circumcised! Thirdly, the Gospels make no mention of any com- 
mission given to the Apostles to abolish the Ceremonial Law, in- 
cluding Circumcision, the most necessary and symbolic precept of 
the Ceremonial Law. We need not say that each of the above points 
deserves an emphasis which we cannot give here. 
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Moreover, the little group of unlettered judges and legislators who 
were conscious of their power and duty to make a decision binding 
on the conscience of the Church were no less conscious of the neces. 
sary care they must take in formulating their irrevocable decision, 
A careful study of the Council’s mode of action is now of first im- 
portance. The many sincere Christians who are seeking to re-unite 
the scattered forces of Christendom must understand and accept the 
Church’s mode of action in her first oficial Council; and especially 
in its action of authenticating and interpreting a book of inspired 
Scripture. 

In the Church’s first official letter to the Gentile converts of An- 
tioch, Syria and Cilicia we have what must be called a ‘ document,’ 
even though modern rationalistic criticism has made the word ‘ docu- 
ment’ of dubious orthodoxy. Those who sent it and those who 
received it would keep the original or an authentic copy of the ori- 
ginal. The care taken to authenticate the document reminds us of 
the precision of a Government Office. Though Barnabas and Paul 
were ‘men that have given their lives for ihe name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ they are not entrusted with the official finding of the 
Council. Because St. Paul, if not Barnabas, was identified with the 
party whose action was approved by the Council, the Council’s letter 
of approbation was entrusted to Judas and Silas, ‘chief men 
(jyyoupevovs) among the brethren.’ 

Here we may be allowed to pass judgment on a documentary 
theory of the Gospels which happily shows signs of its intrinsic mor- 
tality. Teutonic subjectivism, with its impressive self-assertiveness, 
kad never been more victorious than when it induced sober English 
scholars to look upon the Gospels as a tissue of anonymous and 
theretore unauthoritative manuscripts. All we need say here is that 
for this documentary theory there was never a shred of either ex- 
trinsic or intrinsic evidence. Whatever evidence scholars found was 
found, as in the present case, to be against the anonymous docu- 
meniary theory. We will add only this, that if the historical prin- 
ciples behind this documentary theory were valid, they would vali- 
date and necessitate the closing of the history schools in all our uni- 
versities. 

Unprejudiced students of the origin of the Gospels will note that 
the Council expects the Christians of Antioch, Syria and Cilicia to 
give no credence to a document purporting to come from a central 
Authority, even when brought by Barnabas and Paul, whose action 
the document supported. Yet by the Teutonic-led documentarists we 
are expected to believe that the whole Christian world would accept 
the four Gospels on the authority of anonymous documents. Per- 
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haps in a hundred years’ time we shall realise that the Siegfried-line 
certainty and security men once gave to ‘Q’ was an Aryan myth 
leading only to intellectual disaster. 

An important example of early Christian official precision is in 
the phrase ‘our well-beloved Barnabas and Paul.’ Twice in this 
account of the Council we find the order of the two names, ‘ Paul 
and Barnabas,’ no doubt because it was Paul, rather than Barnabas, 
who was championing the Uncircuincision. But never in the Acts 
is St. Paul given any other official position than second to Barnabas. 
It is therefore of the greatest significance that in the Church’s first 
official decision, official precedence should be fully recognised by 
placing Barnabas above St. Paul. This official accuracy can- be ig- 
nored only by those who look upon the early Christians as of vastly 
lower mental culture than the average member of a modern trade 
union. 

Again when the Council of Jerusalem appointed Judas and Silas to 
take an official letter and to explain its contents to a group of fellow- 
Christians, the Council had inaugurated the ecclesiastical system of 
‘Legates.’ Though in the ecclesiastical order Judas and Silas were 
of lower rank than Barnabas and Paul, nevertheless as legates of 
an Ecumenical Council and until the end of their legatine mission 
they were above Barnabas and Paul. Wher. the two Conciliar legates 
had handed over the letter to the Church at Antioch, Judas returned, 
wa presume, to give an official report of his mission. Silas, now 
of lesser rank than St. Paul, chose to accompany him on his apos- 
tolic journeys. Hence when his name occurs it is not before, but 
after St. Paul’s. It would be difficult to find an incident that gives 
a clearer view of the relation between the Church’s living authority 
and a written word or Scripture. 

The short letter of the Council is clearness itself. Its few regu- 
lations contain none that would not be understood by even less than 
average intelligence. Yet the Council understood that ultimate Au- 
thority can never be a book, but a person—not a writing, but a 
writer. 

No wonder that by the action of the Holy Ghost this first Ecumeni- 
cal Council, in sending two men to transmit and explain its own 
written word, proclaimed that the Church’s Rule of Faith was 
nothing written, even if written by itself, but was the Church itself.? 





2 We cannot help noting the official precedent set by sending, not one legate 


but two. For official authentication Rome’s practice is to have two witnesses. 


The precedent set by the Church’s first Council was followed some three centuries 
later by the Second Council of Nicea (a.D. 325). To that Council Pope St. Silves- 
ter I sent as his legates the Roman priests Victor and Vincentius, and appointed 
them presidents of the Council. 
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Let us now turn from the Church’s first Council to the Church's 
most accredited theologian. Seldom does St. Thomas so undeniably 
justify the Church’s trust in his thought as in the question and 
answer from which we took our opening extract. The question 
asked by this theologian of the thirteenth century was: Whether 
Christ should have committed his doctrine to writing? We must 
never overlook the fact that in the Ages of Faith and in the highly 
organised schools of theology the words Sacra Scriptura and Sac- 
va Theologia were practically synonymous. So synonymous were 
the words ‘ Sacred Scripture’ and ‘ Sacred Theology ’ that the offi- 
cial text-book of Masters of Sacred Theology was the Bible. 





| 


These theologians of the thirteenth century had no hesitation in | 


admitting a principle which the sixteenth century obscured by its 
somewhat bitter zeal in theological controversy. When St. Thomas 
and his fellow theologians identified Sacra Scriptura and Sacra Theo- 
logia they proclaimed that the Sacred Scriptures contained at least 
implicitly all the truths of Faith and Morals necessary for man’s 
salvation. They did not proclaim, as some theologians of the six- 
teenth century seemed to proclaim, another source of Faith, which 


~~ 


they called Tradition and which taught certain necessary truths of | 


Faith not taught by the Sacred Scripture. 

Theologians on both sides of the discussions let controversial zeal 
mislead them. The theologians of one side were right in demanding 
the equal need of Tradition and Scripture because Scripture did 
not contain all the truths of Faith. They were wrong in saying 
that Scripture did not contain all the truths of Faith neces- 
sary to salvation. On the other hand, their opponents were right 
in saying that Scripture contained all the truths of Faith necessary 
for salvation. They were wreng in saying that Scripture contained 
all these truths of faith necessary for salvation with such clearness 
that there was no need of Tradition or of a Teaching Church. 





—oo 


The profound reasonableness of this attitude of the Ages of Faith | 


is seen in the reasons St. Thomas gives for answering that Jesus 


Christ should not have committed his doctrine to writing. Had Jesus | 


Christ written a ‘ New Testament ’ he would have been the ‘Author’ 
of it in a way not covered by the official phrase Auctor utriusque Tes- 
tamenti. 

His first reason why Jesus should not have written a New Testa- 
ment containing his teaching is the transcendant character of the 
Teacher. Let us at once say that, as the Church is the Incarnation 
prolonged, this transcendent character belongs to the Church. 

The second reason why Jesus Christ should not have committed 
his doctrine to writing is the transcendent character of the doctrine 
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and the limited character of writing. No writing can be its own ex- 
planation. Where doubts arise about the meaning of what is writ- 
ten, the necessary and ultimate appeal must be to the writer. 

This principle is confirmed by the contrast between the New Tes- 
tament and the Apostles’ Creed. It is undeniable that the books 
of the New Testament were not drawn up as formulae or Articles 
of Faith. They were sometimes so personal, so occasional and so 
unfitted for general instruction that even the expert mind of St. 
Peter found St. Paul’s Epistles ‘hard to understand.’ But at the 
same time that the books of the New Testament were being written 
the Church was quietly drawing up a simple formula of Faith which 
every candidate for Baptism had to understand and accept. Later 
on when heresies began to arise, as they usually arose, not amongst 
the simple flock but amongst the shepherds of the flock, the simple 
Creed of the Apostles was developed into the Nicene Creed. This 
still remains the necessary Creed to be understood and accepted by 
all candidates for the Episcopate. Indeed, the official examination 
of the candidate is the most dramatic act in the noble drama of a 
Bishop’s Consecration. 

The Liturgy of the pre-Elizabethan Church of England presents 
an interesting example of the Church giving the true meaning to 
important words of the Sacred Scripture. As usual, it is the simpler 
but more fundamental words of the Scripture that occasion most dis- 
cussion. Hardly any words could be simpler than ‘ This is My Body.’ 
But it is almost to the credit of man’s humility that many thought 
the simple meaning too great a boon for sinful man. The insuffi- 
ciency of Scripture had therefore to be supp'emented by the decision 
of the Teaching Church or by what we call Tradition. This deci- 
sion had to be accepted most especially by all candidates for the 
official teaching order of the Episcopate. In this matter of ortho- 
doxy about the Real Presence the Church of England was delicately 
and, I may add, uniquely sensitive. She did her best that none of 
her Bishops should give to the words ‘ This is My Body ’ the mean- 
ing given by Berengarius. 

If we compare the elaborate Rite for the Consecration of a Bishop 
in the present Roman Pontifical and in the Sarum Pontifical we find 
them identical in every word and in every liturgical action—with one 
almost startling exception. A dramatic and essential part for con- 
secrating a Bishop as on official teacher in the Church is the official 
examination about the acceptance of the faith he must teach. The 
consecrating Bishop examines him by asking him a long list of ar- 
ticles of faith. This list is identical in the Romar and Sarum Pon- 
tifical both in number and in order, save for the following two ques- 
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tions and answers, which are not yet found in the Roman Pontifical : 


‘Dost thou believe that the bread which is placed on the Altar 
is only bread before the Consecration, but in the very act of Con- 
secration, by the unspeakable power of God, the nature and sub. 
stance of bread is changed into the nature and substance of the 
flesh of Christ, and of the flesh of no other than Him ‘Who was 
conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary?’ 

R) ‘ I believe.’ 


* Likewise that the wine mixed with water in the chalice placed 
for hallowing is truly and essentially changed into the Blood which 
by the soldier’s lance flowed from the side of our Lord?’ 

®) ‘I believe.’ * 


This unique liturgical fragment of the pre-Elizabethan Church of 
England has not received the attention it deserves from liturgical 
and theological scholars. Probably introduced into the Sarum Rite 
by Langfranc, the opponent of the Berengarian heresy, it still re- 
mains a unique witness to the faith of the Church of England on 
two important points. First it witnesses to the exact Eucharistic 
faith and the great Eucharistic devotion of England. Secondly, in 
demanding of the Bishops of England this full Eucharistic faith in 
words not found in Scripture it witnesses that in the mind of the 
English Church even the plainest words of Scripture demand the 
final judgment of the Living Church based on Tradition. 

The limitations of the written word had led England to the scholar- 
ly cautiousness and precision of the Sarum Rite. But when a new 
era was ushered in by the invention of the printing press and the 
discovery of America, men began, as youth often begins, by despis- 
ing cautiousness. The Scripture which their forefathers had always 
recognised as a Rule of Faith these intellectual youths of the six- 
teenth century began to proclaim as the one and only Rule of Faith. 
Looking back on those wind-swept days, their exaggerations seem 
almost excusable because inevitable. The printing press with its 
mass production of Bibles, and especially of Bibles in the mother- 
tongue, brought a New World—a spiritual America—to the millions 
who were just schooled enough. to understand their mother-tongue. 
An old proverb took on a new dramatic meaning. ‘ Jack began to 
be, or to think himself to be, as good as his Master,’ even in those 
matters of interpretation where the first necessity is not the sincere 
seeker, or the scholarly expert, but the divinely-authorised Master. 





3 Quoted from Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. (Maskell, London, 
1847). Vol, iii, p. 250 
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With this thought in our mind we can see the profound wisdom 
of the third reason which St. Thomas gives-why Jesus Christ should 
noi have put his teaching in a Book. Man is a social being. His 
perfection is social perfection. In the natural Community or Com- 
monwealth his natural perfection is social perfection. In the super- 
natural community or world-wide Church Man’s supernatural per- 
fection is still a social perfection. 

Supernatural truth and supernatural sacramental grace come to 
him from God—but from God through his fellow men. The life of 
faith is not the solitary contemplative life of man with a book, but 
of a man living with his fellow men under the necessary guidance 
of God-commissioned guides. Man can get many things out of a 
book. Yet if religion is not just an opinion or a conviction, but a 
life and essentially a social life, then man cannot get religion out 
of a book. 

After these thoughts on Scripture and Tradition we must add a 
few closing words on Tradition and Scripture; or, more accurately, 
the Tradition about Scripture. In order to shorten what I have 
to say I will say it autobiographically. Yet I feel that my own ex- 
perience, at least in ‘ts earliest stage, was not rare but average. 

A Catholic home, with its large brass-clasped ‘ Holy Bible,’ had 
taught me what the average Catholic child is taught, that the Bible 
is the Book of books, being the very Word of God. Looking back 
on that naive belief I find it differed iittle from the idea of divine 
authorship which has been denied by St. Thomas. For us children 
of a Catholic home this Word of God was an object of awe rather 
than of love. So many false and even ammoral doctrines had been 
taught in the name of the Bible by those who did not ‘ rightly 
handle the word of truth’ that the Bible seemed as dangerous for 
the unguided soul to read as for a child to handle high explosives. 

! did not know that this over-dread of the Bible was an authentic 
offspring of the crude literalism of sixteenth-century amateur her- 
meneutics. Until the German printing presses poured forth thou- 
sands of Bibles iato amateur hands the Bible and its commentary 
were in the hands of the Masters of Sacred Theology. The worst 
that can be said of these official commentators is that they also poured 
forth floods of somewhat arid, if accurate, biblical commentary. 

But vernacular translators, whose translations were little better 
than inaccurate commentaries, finally gave us a crude biblical theory 
whose baleful effects are still to be found in Catholic lands and in 
Catholic homes; even as the baleful effects of Jansenism are still to 
be found, somewhat diluted, in some Catholic reviews of to-day. 
The extent of this infiltration of a non-Catholic view oi the Bible 
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into Catholic ecclesiastical circles may be judged by the following 
fact. Some little time ago I had a friendly discussion with a dis- 
tinguished Catholic theologian and professor. At the end of our 
discussion I found him maintaining that everything in the Bible was 
of faith, as if it were revealed. But I could hardly believe my ears 
when he maintained that there would be no incongruity in reciting 
the Apostles’ Creed thus : ‘I believe in God the Father Alinighty . . , 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son... I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness 
of sin, the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting—and 
that Toby’s dog wagged his tail.’ 

From a literalism little removed from this I was delivered when 
in revising the English translation of the Summa of St. Thomas ] 
first came across a chain of texts giving the true Biblical tradition 
still dominant in the thirteenth century. When first 1 came upon 
these texts I own I was startled. Indeed only my profound recog- 
nition of the genius and orthodoxy of St. Thomas kept me from 
being shocked. Yet I must own that as 1 came across more and 
more of these texts I felt like a prisoner must feel when his prison 
door is opened and he is free under the sun. 

After a few years of quiet collecting I put these texts together, 
linking thein with the simplest of explanation. ‘The havoc wrought 
by: sixteenth century literalism can be measured by an incident which 
some of you may think for laughter and some of you may think for 
tears. I offered this series of texts from St. Thomas to the then 
editor of the Dublin Review. But they were returned as too dan- 
gerous for publication! They had to wait some years until with 
the arrival of BLAckrriaRs upon the modern theological arena they 
were published in one of its first numbers. 

My hearers can judge of my surprise when I found St. Thomas as- 
suming as traditional rather than enunciating principles of biblical 
criticism judged too modernistic for the pages of a modern Catholic 
review. In the Summa Theologica alone I found almost every prin- 
ciple now used by sound and scholarly b‘blical criticism. I found 
appeal from one version to another, I found that errors might creep 
into the text through the carelessness of transcribers: I found that 
the chronological order was frequently misplaced, especially in the 
historical books. I found that Job might be an elaborate parable 
(or drama) like the story of the Prodigal Son, or Dives and Lazarus. 
But I was most startled when I found the following passage : 

‘Augustine says it is stated in Exodus that the Lord spoke to 

Moses face to face, and shortly aiterwards we read: Show me 

Thy glory. Therefore, he perceived what he saw; and he desired 
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what he saw not. Hence he did not see the very Essence of 

God . . . Accordingly when Scripture states that he spoke to 

him face to face, this is to be understood as expressing the opinion 

of the people, who thought that Moses was speaking with God 
mouth to mouth’ (Summa Theologica, lallac, Qu. 98, Art. 3, reply 

to 2). 

St. Thomas’s exegesis was nothing if not simple, but startling in 
its simplicity. In substance it is as follows: 

‘ The inspired writer of Exodus (xxxiii, 11) wrote : ‘And the Lord 
spoke to Moses face to face.’ But this inspired writer did not 
add—nor is there anything in the context to suggest—the people 
thought that Moses spoke to the Lord face to face. But the people 
thought wrongly.’ 

Simple minds startled by this way of explaining the meaning of 
Scripture may well ask : How are we to know a meaning so uncon- 
nected with the plain words of Scripture? But simple and sincere 
minds will answer their own question by recognising the claims of a 
visible, vocal Teaching Church whose official teachers, the Bishops, 
are divinely commissioned to interpret. 

There was one principle of St. Thomas which at once brought 
consolation without any preliminary shock. It lay at the beginning 
of his Summa as it lay at the beginning of his vast synthesis of 
Natural and Revealed Truth. Speaking of the literal and spiritual 
senses of Scripture, he writes this profound and consoling principle : 

‘Nothing of Holy Writ perishes on account of this [i.e. two- 
fold seuse!, since nothing necessary to faith is contained under 
the spiritual sense which is not elsewhere put forward by the Scrip- 
ture in its literal sense’ (la, Qu. 1, Art. ro). 

I think you can appreciate the relief given by this profoundly wise 
exegesis when it was first offered to a mind largely but unconscious- 
lv suffering from sixteenth-century literalism. You can appreciate 
stili more easily a Catholic editor’s conscientious objections to en- 
danger his review by enunciating St. Thomas’s principle even on the 


authority of St. Thomas. 
It has always seemed to me that in proclaiming the necessity and 


sufficiency of the literal or historical sense St. Thomas may rightly 
be considered the founder of the modern historical school of Biblical 
Criticism. Yet he would be the first to claim for himself no greater 
genius than that of being taught by Alma Mater Ecclesia, whose two 
gifts to man’s intellect are her Scripture and her Tradition. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THE MEANING OF TRADITION 


As the war now proceeds through stages that can, without undue 
optimism, be considered decisive, we become conscious of anxieties, 
fears, and even hopes, which, though always looming in the back- 
ground of our thoughts, have been obscured by the very uncertainty 


of the war itself. We are all uneasy about the future of Europe. | 


But we cannot postpone the declaration of our uneasiness until the 
last shot has been fired. Silence now would be imprudent for many 
reasons, and especially because it is certain that the end of hos- 
tilities will be the signal for an immediate outburst of bitter and 
passionate discussions between the partizans of the different political 
and economic systems that stand ready to compete for our support. 
‘Lherefore, before we come to the parting of the ways, each of us 
owes it to himself to enter into his own mind and sort out his own 
ideas. Unless we do this, our ideas are always confused, and con- 
fusion is always a sign of latent and unsuspected contradictions; 
until these are cleared away we are in no position to fight for or 
against anything. 

ln our opinion Europe is about to become the theatre of still 
another war, bloodless we hope, between two parties not yet aligned 
against one another: the one supporting a new order, and eager 
to profit by the ravages of the present war to build it; the other 
zealous to preserve in continuity the spiritual, political, or economic 
life of the Old World. This is a general view, and does not ignore 
the intermediate shades of difference that may help to absorb some- 
thing of the shock between extremes. Of these extremes, the one 
will be interested in the disappearance of everything that existed in 
Europe before the war, while the other will turn to the past, desiring 
either a simple return to it, or the retention, with modification suit- 
able to the needs of the times, of all that is worthy to be preserved. 

It is natural that we, as Christians, should distrust all revolutions 
with their promise of a new order—rerum novarum. Through 
several centuries we have seen human nature agitated with a craving 
for ‘new things’ without having as yet found in them the stable 
balance that it found in the older order. Our distrust turns to hos- 
tility as we discover that the price to be paid for the novelties pro- 
m'‘sed us is the price exacted by the devil from ali who make a pact 
with him. Hostility is intensified by the disgust which, as men nur- 
tured under the sweet yoke of our own national culture, we feel 
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for creeds that either reject that culture altogether, or allow ‘t to 
survive aS no more than a language or a simple theme of folk-lore. 
Our loyalty to Christ and his Church, as well as to the spiritual 
values to which our country has dedicated itself, is for us a logical 
incentive to defend the continuity of European life. When the need 
for this arises, there arises also the grave danger that, as we pre- 
pare for the struggle, we may find ourselves in company with others 
who also oppose novelty and favour continuity, but from motives 
very different from ours: the defence, not of eternal values and the 
various forms in which these are expressed by different societies, but 
of a political or economic order which in many cases was established 
in direct opposition to what is distinctively Christian. In such com- 
pany we hear much talk of patriotism and many appeals to tradi- 
tion. Hence the reason why we should examine what tradition means 
for us, and so avoid confusion both in speech and action. It is ob- 
vious that our intention here is to consider tradition, not as one of 
the fontes upon which Theology draws, but exclusively in its cul- 
tural sense, this being the sense in which it is generally invoked. 

We begin first of all by rejecting the popular notion of tradition : 
a collection of beautiful forms hallowed by the prestige of the past, 
whick we continue to use for the sake of the pleasant sensations 
they can still arouse, though these are but an echo or ghost of the 
joy they evoked in former times. Understood thus, tradition is no 
more than the blameless hobby of those who treasure things -that 
must perforce be locked up in the show cases of museums or else 
survive only as a mere. memory, since they have no longer any hold 
on our life except by the threads of aesthetic taste, custom or vanity. 
This is tradition as understood by the proud aristocrat who adorns 
his apartments with ancestral furniture, tapestries and other family 
heirlooms; or by the rich nation that has found a way of avoiding 
popular risings and revolutions. However considered, it is mere 
gratification of the senses: an archaeologist’s pastime, a child’s 
game with baubles, a high-brow’s affectation. 

In contrast to this cult of external superficiality stands the concep- 
tion of tradition dear to those who participate in the spiritual in- 
heritance of their own people, and who, by having steeped them- 
selves in its national literature, art and philosophy have come to ap- 
preciate the permanent element underlying the multiple forms of a 
culture. For these, tradition is not something on the surface, pre- 
cious only because of its beauty, but a life-stream running through 
all the creative work of a nation, influencing the present generation 
as well as its predecessors, and uniting us with our ancestors in the 
great task of fulfilling the historic destiny of our country, be it Eng- 
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land, Spain or Poland; and this by maintaining and propagating the 
values te which our country has given birth, or to which it has 
dedicated itself. Fidelity to tradition thus conceived is fidelity to 
our own proper being, to a collective self, projected through time 
We submit ourselves to it with a pride born of the knowledge that 
by this submission we are asserting and enriching ourselves. 

In this sense, tradition is a kind of atmosphere in which we live 
and breathe. It implies a commerce, both disinterested and con- 
stant, with the past. We must indeed observe that this commerce 
with the past is fruitful only in the degree in which we habitually 
view tradition, not as something imposed or us by fate, nor as a 
blessing to Le enjoyed with frivolous abandon, but as a* collection 
of tenets which we must be forever examining and purifying by 
ineans of a selective process resulting in the rejection of some and 
the retention of others, and to which must be added the contribution 
of our own. Without this process tradition runs the risk of becom- 
ing petrified. 

Such analytical criticism of tradition must tend to separate its 
purely essential constituents from whatever is merely annexed or ac- 
cidental to it. It must distinguish with the greatest care that which 
appears in one age only from those spiritual values, at first sight 
hidden or inv‘sible, which form the nervous system of a tradition. 
This is not to say that we may despise those forms to which this 
spirit has given birth in the course of centuries; but instead of forc- 
ing ourselves to attempt an impossible return to them, we must ac- 
cept the fact that they are perishable; and as they perish we must 
try to create new forms as vital as the old ones were in their day. 
Furthermore, the knowledge of what is essential in tradition must 
enable us to decide in great crises of history what can and must be 
saved; and to resist the seductions of those pharisees of traditional- 
ism who, constituting themselves champions of our cultural patri- 
mony, repeat its words and gestures, ignorant, and sometimes sworn 
enemies, of the spirit that once gave them life. 

There are other traditionalists who in good faith believe everything 
old to be good and everything modern, bad; who defend the past 
as a system not to be discussed or criticised, having unconsciously 
succumbed to an idealism that sees in the past a golden age opposed 
to the iron age in which we live. These we must remind that the 
value and usefulness of tradition does not depend upon its power 
to put us to sleep in a sterile cult of the past, however beautiful 
and full of life it may appear in our dreams, but on the profitable 
lessons it teaches us from the experience of our ancestors when we 
have problems of our own to solve. That is, instead of trying, in 
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whatever ideal way, to embody ourselves in the past, we must exert 
ourselves to embody the best of the past in our own present. 

Another error is that of those who, moved by a desire for sim- 
plification, will not see the contradictions that there are in the tradi- 
tions of every people; or who try to eliminate them by suppressing 
one or more of their elements, denying the value of these, and failing 
to recognise the possible existence amongst them all of a common 
denominator that unifies and synthesises them all. We ought, on 
the contrary, to begin with the conviction that every tradition, if 
it is truly a life, must have the complexity of life; and that poor 
would be the history of a people in whose heart various spiritual 
currents had not crossed, contradictory in appearance only. Also 
we should avoid the facile illusion of those who unhesitatingly con- 
sccrate as traditional what became current only yesterday, and forget 
what obtained in those ages when the national spirit manifested itself 
in its greatest purity. The sacrifice of the best elements of tradition 
to a mere conservative continuity is characteristic of certain classes 
that care more for perpetuating the order inherited from our ances- 
tors than for studying how those same ancestors would have acted 
had they lived in our day. What we are saying does not imply that 
tradition in the form in which it immediately reaches us is always 
to be rejected; but it does imply that we must view tradition in its 
proper perspective, and not imagine that the whole history of a 
people can be learned in its last chapters. 

To return now to the traditionalism that tends to preserve those 
values which are, so to speak, the marrow of the spiritual life of a 
nation : we believe that the equilibrium to be maintained in the pro- 
cess of evolution Jargely depends on these values being cultivated 
and kept in flourishing condition; for they are precisely our criterion 
for discriminating between what is natural and permanent, and what 
is perishable and accidental in various developments. They, too, it 
is that show us the need for pruning away all useless and harmful 
growths, and the propriety of investigating everything new to ascer- 
tain what, if anything, of it may be assimilated. Tradition in this 
sense is not only the fruitful sap that flows through the past into 
the present, but, as our guide and impulse towards the future, it 
more and more identifies itself with the very life, even the very 
being, of a people. 

This continuity which helps us to feel ourselves the contemporaries 
of earlier generations, and which, by making us their collaborators 
in the works they began, subdues our sense of time, also enables 
us to see the true character of the movements which vary the march 
of nations. The causes of these movements are evident only to the 
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student who knows how to look for them in the close texture of 
earlier historical events : events sometimes very remote, and seeming 
to have no bearing on those we are trying to understand or are hay- 
ing to deal with. How useful this discernment is to the historian 
and how necessary to the philologist we need not insist; we would, 
however, remark that it:is this vision of the past as a light pro- 
jected on to the present that saves the politician from pitfalls, and 
enables him to anticipate the solution of problems long before they 
arise. In a word, this it is that gives him the wisdom born of that 
full experience which is his own and his predecessor’s fused into 
one living memory. 

‘With regard to nations we believe that to spread in each the know- 
ledge of its traditions is not only to invigorate it, by showing it what 
its vocation is, and increasing its confidence in its special gifts; it 
is also to provide it with a balm to heal the wounds caused by in- 
ternal strife. For when the citizens of any country find nothing in 
the present to unite them, they must go to the past if they wish to 
discover values common to them all, in the same way that brothers 
on bad terms with one another must be reconciled through respect 
for their father. If, where such deep divisions exist, there is one 
group that claims to be the champion of whatever is traditional, 
it is indispensably bound to renounce any monopoly of such a claim; 
otherwise it will end by betraying the very thing it is zealous to 
defend. 

It is evident that all we have said applies above all to Europeans, 
and is what principally distinguishes us from our brethren by race 
and speech across the Atlantic; for, without actually feeling them- 
selves to be jointly responsible with us for our culture they have 
the benefit of the treasury it has produced. In the same way, we 
Europeans have profited and still profit by the threefold spiritual 
legacy of Israel, Greece and Rome, and are yet so far from identify- 
ing ourselves with these peoples that we can to-day read the story 
of their decline without personal emotion. 

It is with very different feelings that we contemplate a possible 
attack on our culture by those masses with whom it is our duty to 
share the spiritual values that are the best part of our patrimony, 
and who would probably never have threatened them if they had 
known what they are. By cultivating these spiritual values we must 
be enabled to solve political and economic problems in accordance 
with the religion we profess, as well as with our different charac- 
ter and idiosyncrasies as nations. But we must also protect them 
from those who try to use them as a cloak to cover their defence 
of their own interests. Let us, however, insist on continuity only 
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in the case of what is essential and permanent, recognising that 
it is the fate of forms and structures to perish, and that their con- 
tinuity must never be bought at the expense of our spiritual inheri- 
tance. Only thus can the fecundity of tradition be safeguarded. Col- 
lections in museums and libraries are of themselves sterile and life- 
less. But tradition, which first produced them as fruits of life and 
can still produce new ones, is itself both alive and life-giving. It 
alone made Europe; it alone can keep Europe in being. 


ENRIQUE MORENO. 








COMMON LIFE AND COMMON LAW! 


On the last page of their classical history of the English Law, 
Pollock and Maitland wrote these words: ‘The men who were 
gathered at Westminster round Patteshull and Raleigh and Brac- 
ton (in the thirteenth century) were penning writs that would run in 
the name of kingless commonwealths on the other shore of the Atlan- 
fic Ocean. They were making right and wrong for us and for our 
children.’ 

The rules of right and wrong that were framed by these pre- 
lates and judges of the Middle Age constitute the Common Law 
of England, a system of law that rules. not only England (and Ire- 
land), but also the Dominions of Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand and (in great measure) India and most of the colonies and 
possessions of the Crown. The Common Law rules also ‘ those 
kingless commonwealths on the other shore of the Atlantic Ocean,’ 
the states of the American Union, with the single exception of 
Louisiana. 

The Common Law is thus one of the two great systems of Law 
and of legal tradition by which the world was governed before the 
war. The other system is the system and tradition of the Romar 
Law, which governed the great continental countries of Europe and 
their non-European dependencies. The Roman Law has a history 





1 The substance of a talk given on the 13th May, 1943, at the Rugby Christian 
Life Week. 
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of twenty-five centuries.. It was accordingly pagan in origin. It 
reflected what Lord Acton has called the vice of the classical state: 
it was Church and State in one. Divine honours were paid to the 
Emperor. And the law recognised or drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween free man and slave; and between citizen and stranger. The 
Common Law of England, on the other hand, has a history of seven 
centuries. It is accordingly Christian in origin. It recognises (or 
recognised) the Church and State as co-ordinate powers each of 
them independent of the other in its proper sphere; so that, in the 
pure system of the Common Law, the moral and spiritual life of 
man is independent of the political organs of the community. From 
the days of Bracton, the Common Law has repudiated slavery as a 
thing contrary to natural right and justice: ‘ Est quidem servi- 
tus constitutio juris gentium qua quis dominio alieno contra naturam 
subicitur . . . . Quid sit libertas? Libertas est naturalis facul- 
tas ejus .... In hac parte ius civile vel gentium detrahit iuri na- 
turali.” The great creative work of the English law was the con- 
struction of the free citizen, the liber et legalis homo, ‘the free and 
lawful man. The dignity of the free citizen was the dignity of the 
Christian man which is to be found in the Gospels and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul and in the liturgy of the Mass: ‘ Deus qui humanae sub- 
stantiae dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti et mirabilius reformas- 
er 

The independence of the Church, that is to say, of the moral and 
spiritual life of man, over against the State is affirmed in the first 
article of Magna Carta : ‘ quod ecclesia anglicana l‘bera sit et habeat 
jura sua integra.’ It is not uninstructive to reflect that the author 
of Magna Carta was the author also of one of the greatest of the 
Christian hymns, the Veni Sancte Spiritus. One may also observe 
that the Common Law of England, which is the only great system 
of temporal law that came-out of the Christian centuries, comes to 
us out of the same centuries that gave us the great English cathe- 
drals and parish churches and those ancient schools of Christian 
philosophy and theology, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The conception of man which gives life and character to the com- 
mon law is the conception of a reasonable and responsible being 
who by virtue of his nature is entitled to be free, a free citizen living 





2 In his recent work entitled The Fear of Freedom, Eric Fromm has analysed 
the social and political consequences that have followed from Lutheranism and 
Calvinism and the Protestant conception of man; and has traced the growing 
sense of individualism and isolation and anxiety which has induced men to ex- 
change freedom and independence for a condition of dependence and so-called 
security. 
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in a free community. It is not only that the political officers of the 
community are to have no control over the moral and spiritual lives 
of the citizens, but also that within the proper field of politics the 
rulers of the State are to be subject to the limitations imposed upon 
them by the natural law and the laws and custems of the realm. 
‘The King,’ says Bracton, ‘ is under God and the Law, for the Law 
makes the King. Let the King therefore attribute to the Law what 
the Law attribues to him, namely power and rule. For he is no 
king when ‘Will and not Law is the principle of his rule. And that 
the king should be under the law (since he is the vicar of God) mani- 
festly appears from tie example of Jesus Christ . . . . who willed 
to be under the law in order that he might redeem those who were 
under the law. So also the Blessed Mother of God, the Virgin 
Mary, Mother of our Lord, who by a singular privilege was above 
the law, was content, as an example of humility, to conform to the 
institutions of the law.’* In the same manner an anonymous scribe 
of the fifteenth century writing in one of the Year Books says : ‘ The 
law is the highest inheritance of the king by which he and all his 
subjects shall be ruled. And if there were no law, there would be 
no king and no inheritance.’ In the political controversies of the 
seventeenth century, the book of Bracton was in much demand and 
the principles that he laid down were aflirmed by the common law- 
yers in Parliament against the ambition of the Stuart kings who 
sought to rule the Church and State by virtue of the Royal Pre- 
rogative. 

The issue of the constitutional controversies of the Stuart time 
was to subordinate the power of the King to the power of Parlia- 
ment; and (with the decline of belief in the natural law) to exalt 
the power of Parliament to the point of Omnipotence. Amid all the 
modern talk of the Omnipotence of Parliament it is proper and salu- 
tary to aflirm the superior rule of the natural law, and to repeat 
that Parliament has no power to repeal or alter the principles of 
biology or psychology or logic or ethics or even of political economy. 

To re-affirm the natural law is to affirm the principles of the com- 
mon law in so far as the common law is identical with the law of 
reason. ‘ The common law,’ Sir Edward Coke was wont to say, 
‘is the perfection of reason.’ And he naturally proceeded to argue, 
and to rule, in a case which has had an immense influence on the 
history of American jurisprudence, that the common law is superior 


to statute. 





3 It is not without significance that English political freedom is (or was) 
expressly founded on the example of our Lady and our Lord, 
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In any event it is true to say that the traditional principles of 
the common law which are shared by England and the Dominions 
and by all the States (save one) of the American Union are in line 
with the principles of the natural law and in line, accordingly, with 
the teaching of the great Encyclicals. One may summarise these 
principles of Christian teaching and tradition under four main heads 
which we may call the four Integrities : that is to say, the integrity 
of man, the integrity of the family, the integrity of the political com. 
munity, and the integrity of the. international order. 

The integrity of man must be understood to relate to the integrity 
of his body, mind and spirit. The words and acts of the German 
bishops during the war in defence of the life and physical integrity 
of invalid and aged (and non-Aryan) persons is an illustration of 
the power of Christian principles even under a totalitarian regime. 

The integrity of the family covers the relation of husband and 
wife and also of parent and child. It is infringed by the modern 
freedom and habit of divorce and separation of the spouses and by 
fhe increasing denial of the right (and even of the duty) of the 
parents to maintain and educate the children of the marniage. The 
assumption of the law now is that the normal wage is insufficient to 
enable the normal wage-earner to pay for the education and the main- 
tenance of his children: and so the education of children is paid 
for by the local or the State authority (to the prejudice or ‘even the 
denial of parental right) and the working man is yet to be made de- 
pendent upon a system of family allowances. Those who are 
charged with the duty of administering the law in relation to de- 
finquent children have now begun to realise that the chief pre-dis- 
posing condition to delinquency is what is called the ‘ broken 
home ’; and that the denial of parental right is apt in many ways to 
lead to evil consequences for the community. 

The course of the war now raging is a sufficient example of the 
evils that ensue from a denial of the integrity (and independence) of 
political communities ; and of the integrity of the international, order. 

It accordingly behoves all men of good will, and especially those 
who value the Christian tradition of Engand and of Europe, to re- 
spond to the call which Pope Pius XII has made for the ‘ co-opera- 
tion of all generous and noble minds’; and to endeavour to recap- 
ture the spirit of the great creative time that gave us the English 
Cathedrals, the English Universities, and the Common Law. In this 
way only shall we be able to establish peace on a sure basis. In 
tHis way only shall we fulfil the aspiration of Lord Halifax and unite 
‘a Christian past with a more Christian future.’ : 

RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 
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DR. COOMARASWAMY ON ART? 


An age which applauds the specialist and the genius will not 
acknowledge the master. Applause, we might say, costs nothing 
whereas the master is there to enforce a responsibility. And if modern 
man pays with a handclap all the debt he acknowledges to genius, 
from the master he must submit to learn a truth. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy is a master in the philosophy of art, as his 
great pupil, Eric Gill, was a master in stone carving and letter cut- 
ting. As a master he embodies in his work the whole positive weight 
of traditional truth, and in acknowledging him we affirm the spiritual 
foundations of our civilization. 

If this were a tribute merely to the man, to the person, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, it would be no more than flattery ; but Dr. Coomara- 
swamy’s position is clearly indicated in an incisive answer to critics 
printed among the present collection of essays: ‘If I assert .. ., 
etc., . . . I am not necessarily wrong merely because this position 
was ‘‘earlier’’ maintained by Plato and in the Bhagavad Gita... 
The sooner mv critics realise . . . . that I am not out to express any 
views, opinion or philosophy of my ‘‘ own,’’ the sooner will they 
find out what I am talking about.’ For if the principles he argues 
and explains are common to Europe and the East, to Aquinas and 
(implicitly) to all save the essentially commercial eras of human civi- 
lisation: to Maori portraiture and the Neolithic cave drawings no 
less than to Chartres: it is precisely because Dr. Coomaraswamy 
has not invented them. Neither is the basis of such agreement sought 
in any type of common-denominator doctrine, humanist or modernist. 
lt would be truer to say that the massive agreement Dr. Coomara- 
swamy shows is the unanimous voice of spiritually educated mankind 
against the shallow condescension of modern criticism. 

Two assumptions of the traditional doctrine are that all things 
made by human art are divine images,” and ‘ the artist is not a spe- 
cial kind of man but every man is a special kind of artist.’ Applied 
in a modern context the assumptions appear strained. They appear 
to be statements not of known truth but of Utopian wishes. In fact 
the society in which we live denies them. If we point out we are 
speaking in terms of principles as stable as man’s essential nature, 
then it is said we have rated human nature too high. We have 





1 Why Exhibit Works of Art? Collected Essays on the Traditional or * Normal ’ 
View of Art. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. (Luzac; 6/-). 

2*All traditions agree in seeing in the warp of tissues made by hand an image 
of the fontal-raying of the dawn-light of creation’ (p. 80). 
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not taken into account a man must labour at the task he has not 
chosen and lend his hands, whether he lends his understanding or 
no, to what another has designed. It ‘s all very well for the artist 
to wish everyone as free from mundane cares as himself. The re- 
sponsible man must drudge to feed his family and make money 
against the insecurity of jobs. 

This line of misunderstanding comes from ‘the world.’ From 
the flesh and the devil come the aesthetic theory and artistic prac- 
tice by which the artist works to exploit a feeling or flatter a patron 
and wants fame for recompense. 

According to the traditional and normal view anonymity is the 
natural condition of the artist’s work and usefulness its justification’ ; 
for the artist is not a special kind of man doing special work but the 
normal man doing the work which is normal to mankind. Now 
mankind’s normal work is to make and provide all those things 
which are needful to body and mind; and there is nothing a man’s 
body may need but should, if the man be wise and the thing well 
made, satisfy his mind also. This satisfaction is twofold: by the 
fitness of external form or shape to tiie purpose for which a thing 
is made; by fitness of its intelligible form to a divine exemplar. 
Thus the artist in his making is responsible to an eternal pattern 
of things and his works, however humble, are beautiful because truly 
patterned upon, and thus truly meaning God. 

That is what making means for normal mankind. It means ulti- 
mately, for one who has a mind for the humility of beauty, to set 
forth analogies of divine attributes. But if art means that, it is 
because normally religious mankind means it so. Not every job that 
is fudged to fill the hours of a hired day speaks truly of the heavenly 
goodness. 

What a work of art really means is a thing for the patient student 
to find out, and the museum keeper will be competent to speak of a 
drinking mug or an axe head when he has relived in his own mind 
the spiritual and social conditions of its manufacture and might have 
made it himself for his own use.* Only so will he, as a competent 





3*. .. from a Christian point of view, the work of art is always a means, 
and never an end in itself. Being a means, it is ordained to a given end, without 
which it has no raison d’étre, and can only be treated as bric-a-brac. The current 
approach may be compared to that of a traveller who, when he finds a signpost, 
proceeds to admire its elegance, to ask who made it, and finally cuts it down and 
decides to use it as a mantelpiece ornament ’ (p. 108). 

4* One can in fact only be said to have understood the work, or to have any 
more than a dilettante knowledge of it, to the extent that he can identify himself 
with the mentality of the original artist and patron. The man can only be said 
to have understood Romanesque or Indian art who comes very near to forgetting 
that he has not made it himself for his own use’ (p. 75). 
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iconographer, read the form that the shape signifies and understand 
that its ornament is the perfection which renders explicit the mean- 
ing of the work. To quote one of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s favourite 
examples: ‘. . . . the man who may have been a ‘‘barbarian’’ but 
could look upward to the roof tree of his house and say ‘There 
hangs the Light of Lights,’’ or down to the hearth and say ‘‘ There 
is the Centre of the World,’’ was more completely a Man than one 
whose house, however well supplied with labour-saving and sanitary 
apparatus, is merely ‘‘a machine to live in.’’’ He was more coni- 
pletely a Man because his mental life, however ‘ primitive,’ was in 
the dimension of cosmic analogies. To such a life we can under- 
stand that the most precious promises of the Divine Imager can 
have meaning. ~~ 

Modern manufacture means money. It means money in the sense 
that the form of the work is dictated not by an eternal pattern of 
things, but by what will sell. You may say that ultimately it is 
meaningless or ultimately idolatrous. Both inferences are true. In 
the midst of such chaos of the art-life of the people, Western man 
seizes desperately upon the artist—the maker of adornments—to scek 
in his work the ‘ significance ’ which the working life of the majority 
has lost.® But the artist is no longer the ‘master’; for modern 
man will have no masters. He neither enforces nor submits to an 
eternal pattern of things. He profers, in the modern formula, the 
aesthetic significance of modern life through the self-expression of 
the artist : conveys, that is, to a people who will obey no intellectual 
norms of meaning the exquisitely luxurious expression of what mean- 
inglessness feels like. He gives to the age its tragic utterance. He 
is its prophet and saviour but the utmost of his prophetic message 
and of his saving power is, when he is honest, nothing. When he 
is not, it is luxury and flattery of the people; and it is hard to be 
a modern ariist and an honest man. 

Is the tirade exaggerated? Does not the artist in his modern 
réle exercise an essential function in a socialised manufacture? Is 
not modern man on the way to finding new cosmic meanings that 
new economic methods may make explicit through the work of the 
artist. The questions exhibit hopeless confusions. If it were pos- 
sible for a man to be human by proxy : to save his soul by proxy . 





5*. .. we may say thaf the life we call civilized is more nearly an animal 
and mechanical life than a human life; and that in all these respects it contrasts 
unfavourably with the life of savages, of American Indians for example, to whom 
it has never occurred that manufacture, the activity of making things for use, 
could ever be made an artless activity ’ (p. 66). 
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if luxury were a form of obedience to an eternal exemplar we might 
hold out some hope. And if it said to us, ‘ Seek you first the king. 
dom of God,’ why do we wheedle ourselves into the belief that to 
seek first the kingdom of money is a step in the right direction? § 
Or expect from a first false step some intimation of the right direc. | 
tion to dawn upon us? We should not expect as much of a man | 
lost in a physical quagmire, but our quagmire is a sr‘ritual one. | 

It is more than the artist’s job to put right the social conditions 
in which it has become so difficult for him to work normally. Of 
course he wants normal conditions. Unfailingly his demand for them | 
is urgent, and on this account he is looked to for political inspira- 
tion. But the essential conditions of his work are not political ones. 
They are to seek first the kingdom of God and to love poverty for 
the work’s sake. They do not guarantee ‘ success’. in the modern 
fashion, but at least they preserve in the artist himself the indis- 
pensable temper of his work. 

Critics cited in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s book complain that in ad- 
vancing these principles he has put forward nothing constructive. 
What is constructive and what is not must of course depend on what 
you are building. But those who love the artist’s work for luxury’s 
sake and rest complacent in the ‘ subhuman condition of intellectual] 
irresponsibility ’ in which the bulk of the world’s work is done re- 
semble men who have uprooted a tree to devour its fruit and yet 
complain of the gardener that his science of planting and tending 
the tree ‘ offers nothing constructive.’ 










BERNARD KELLY. 








FATHER VINCENT McNABB. 


Reprints of the Panegyric, ‘God’s Happy Warrior,’ preached by 
the Very Rev. kr. Bernard Delany, O.P., and printed in the August 
BLACKFRIARS, together with the reproduction of the portrait by James 
Gunn, may be oblained, Price 6d., from Tur Epiror, BLAacKrRIiARs, 
Oxrorp. It is also hoped in the near fulure to publish most of the 
tributes and articles that appeared in the August number, with several 
additional Sermons and Articles by Fr. Vincent McNabb, al a price 
yel to be fixed. Send in your application as soon as possible. 
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TRANSLATION AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Tue theory of translation is still so undeveloped that any serious 
study of it is bound to deserve attention. ‘This would be so if the 
writer touched no more than a few familiar languages; when his 
experience ranges from East to West and from ancient to modern 
centuries, the interest is correspondingly greater. Mr. Bates’s new 
book! is therefore particularly welcome, though in the matter of prin- 
ciples he is less explicit than one could wish, his method through the 
greater part of the book being to present different modern versions 
of the same passage (sometimes two, sometimes as many as five) 
and to leave the reader to draw conclusions. What follows is partly 
a commentary on Mr. Bates’s positive statements, partly a record of 
personal conclusions from the material provided. His own endea- 
vour is ‘ to provoke thought without unduly provoking the reader ’ ; 
mine is the same. 

In his opening pages Mr. Bates stresses the value of translation as 
a means to international understanding ; few would dispute this, but 
few again have ever visualised the matter practically. Hence there 
is aptness in the detailed account of translation in modern Italy, 
an account which in its knowledge and sympathy is itself an ex- 
cellent preamble to the renewal of a broken friendship. It is good 
to find justice done to the intellectual qualities of the Italians and 
recognition paid to the high standards of scholarship which distin- 
guish much ‘ popularisation’ of Greek and Latin classics. We are 
given, moreover, an interesting cross-section of Italian opinion (offi- 
cial and unofficial) on the political ard cultural significance of trans- 
lation—a question of particular importance in Italy since so much 
is translated into Italian and so little out of it. Political propaganda 
apart, one would welcome signs of a similar concern in this country. 
When one considers the English books which in fact get translated, 
one cannot but be dissatisfied—not so much with the plethora of 
ephemeral or tendencious work as with the dearth of sober, quiet 
and normal literature. If we would have ourselves understood 
abroad, we should somehow encourage good translations of books 
which without self-praise or apology reflect permanent qualities in 
English life and thought—books not written with an eye to the for- 
eigner and therefore more revealing. Rather at random, | would in- 





1 Intertraffic: Studies in Translation. By E. S. Bates. (Cape; 8s. 6d.): 
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stance some of our best children’s books, records of country life, and 
the Cambridge series to which belong Purbeck Shop and The Wheel. 
wright’s Shop—things which in the ordinary wav would never be 
translated, and if translated might not be widely read, but which 
would give their small public more sympathy with England than many 
elaborate defences of our policy. Further afield, there is the whole 
question of the East and the impressions given it of European 
thought. Few things could be more pathetic than a list I once saw 
of nineteenth-century works which had been translated into Chinese, 
with John Stuart Mill leading the enlightenment. Weil, +e nave 
something better than that to offer China, but in this case as in 
the other it is unlikely that the work would be done well withow 
some planning (if the word may still pass) and without a subsidy 
from some group or society seriously concerned with international 
relations. 

Translation from modern languages has its own problems and re- 
sponsibilities; when we turn to ancient or ‘ classical’ literatures 
another group of questions arises. Mr. Bates is chiefly concerned 
with Chinese, Japanese and Greek ; then again with the Bible, which 
calls for separate treatment. In the case of the first three we have 
to deal with literatures and cultures which are all more or less un- 
familiar to the great number of modern Europeans, and we have to 
consider, first, what are the most valuable and representative works 
in these languages; secondly, which among these can be adequate- 
ly translated. For it may well prove that certain important works 
are incapable of adequate translation, whether in themselves or rela- 
tively to our own time; some poetry may elude translation entirely, 
some may have ceased to be translatable, and there are some prose 
writings so difficult in content and wording that their interpretation 
will always, perhaps, be disputed. A brief view of the three litera- 
tures in question reveals characteristic differences. The typical verse- 
forms of Japan are supremely fragile and elusive ; on the other hand, 
its central classic is a long novel—possibly the best in the world— 
which brings the reader nearer the heart of its civilisation than per- 
haps any single work in any language; this, the Tale of Genji (about 
1000 A.D.), is of an eminently translatable genre and has in fact 
been admirably translated by Arthur Waley. In Chinese the typical 
classical poems, though remote enough from European structure,’ 
provide better foothold for the translator than do the Japanese, but 
the Confucian classics which lie at the root of Chinese culture abound 





2 ee 








2 See Mr. Bates, pp. 53-55, for a fascinating display in three columns of the 
structure of a Chinese poem. 
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in passages where all our translators grope. The Greek classics— 
philosophy, history, poetry—are nearer to ourselves and contain few 
things which could not once have been translated into English, but 
the opportunities have been missed. The best prose may yet be well 
rendered; the time for adequate rendering of the verse has probably 
passed. 

The last sentence requires amplification. Obviously verse may be 
rendered either in verse or in prose, and I suggest in the first place 
that little can be expected now of verse translation from the major 
works of Greek poetry, at least from epic and tragedy. The time 
for such things was when epic and verse drama were still natural 
forms in English, though, even then, it may be doubted if anyone 
except Milton united the necessary power with sufficient knowledge 
and discipline. As things are, it should be recognised that such forms 
are extinct in modern English; and the lyric powers we retain are 
of little help in representing ambitious and elaborate forms with 
which neither poet nor public has any connaturality. Greek lyric 
verse is another matter. Formidable though Pindar is, he might 
yet be translated by some Hopkins of the future, and there is nothing 
utterly to prevent, though there is much to impede, translation in 
English verse of Sappho or Ibycus. 

Mr. Bates, I think, would not agree with these judgments, for he 
has a surprising tolerance of bad verse when the translator attracts 
him in other ways. True, he does not accept Gilbert Murray, but 
he not only accepts, he most warmly praises Cotterill’s Odyssey, 
whence he deliberately displays the following : 


There is a child of the goodman... I serve him as nurse in 
the palace— 

Such a precocious chit . . . on my walks comes trotting beside 
me. 

Him I shall manage to wheedle abroad; and a profit enormv.!s 

Sure will he bring, wherever to foreign folk we export him. 


Well, if you can bear ‘a profit enormous,’ I suppose you can also 
hear the metre and the jumble of styles. But I should like to believe 
that such sufferance is abnormal. 

There remains translation from verse into prose, and here it is 
important that the translator should be neither too diffident nor too 
confident of the possibilities before him. For a long time, which 
includes the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, it was commonly as- 
sumed that all rendering of verse must be in verse. The best poets 
were too busy, too proud, or too unlearned, and verse translation 
fell into minor hands, while men who could write English prose in 
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the grand style did not, in their humility, attempt translations of 
Homer or the tragedians; a very great loss. Even in recent times, 
writers have wasted linguistic gifts by translating into unreadable 
verse without asking themselves what might have been done in prose, | 
There is no excuse for such error now. Waley’s versions from the | 
Chinese are an obvious model for imitation; Lane’s from the Arabic | 
are an earlier essay in a similar manner, and sometimes are very 
good indeed : 

































There is no writer that shall not perish; 
but what his hand hath written endureth ever. 
Write, therefore, nothing but what will please thee 
when thou shalt see it on the day of resurrection. 


That is undoubtedly worth having, and Mathers’ pretentious verse 
is vulgar by comparison. : 

But not every kind of verse so readily yields results in prose. 
Lane’s original Arabic, like much other Eastern verse (Hebrew and 
Chinese, for instance), had the form of more or less antithetic 
couplets which make their own units in translation. The same method 
would rarely be successful with Greek or Latin couplets, where the 
lines often run on and real antithesis does not regularly occur. Here, 
and still more with lyric verse, line for line translation must usually 
be abandoned for continuous prose, but then it is hard to keep some 
pattern and escape an accidental air. A «dismal proof of this may be 
found in the two versions quoted by Mr. Bates of a satirical passage 
from Anacreon; in either case the prose falls so meaninglessly about 
that the common reader cannot be expected to guess why such a 
poem should have been written at all. Rhyme is clearly demanded 
here—not for sensuous charm, but to keep the thing in shape. 

This particular difficulty is less serious in longer poems whose in- 
ternal development tends to set up its own rhythm. A poem of epic 
length, in fairly plain diction and with continuous narrative or con- 
tinuous argument, may preserve a surprising part of its character 
in a good prose translation ; so with René Hague’s Roland, Barnett’s 
Gita, Carlyle’s or Sinclair’s Dante. But it is difficult so to render 
a static poem where thought is poised rather than moving ; prose can 
brush only the surface of the Aeneid, which is narrative in appear- 

sance but meditative in essence. Again, even when the narrative is 
direct in itself, an elaborate convention of poetic diction may thwart 
the prose translator, who-has either to prune his version to accord 
with modern expectations or else to load its movement with orna- 
ments which are bound now to look ill at ease, though an earlier 
English style might have carried them well enough. Lawrence 
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raised this problem when introducing his Odyssey, and his reference 
to Homer’s *‘ Wardour Street Greek,’ though ill received in some 
quarters, is certainly not without foundation. The problem is more 
pressing still in the case of Greek tragedy, which, however direct in 
plot and characters, is often so indirect in language—and in ways 
so particularly against the bent of our times—that a completely faith- 
ful translation of it can be embarked on only by those who confuse 
the possible and the impossible. Those less confident might perhaps 
attempt a deliberately simplified paraphrase—avowedly so, with no 
deceit to the reader—and weigh the presentability of the result. 
Cocteau, I think, made some such experiments with Sophocles, but 
I read them too long ago to remember how good they may have 
been. 

With many questions still unconsidered, I pass to the section on 
the Bible, which abounds in sallies at the uncritical orthodox. There 
is time to make a few points only; first, on the matter of historical 
change in the meaning of important words—a thing stressed by Mr. 
Bates in application to the Old Testament. The fact of such change 
is common ground to all students of language, and doubtless has 
application in the Bible as elsewhere. But I find that those most 
concerned with this principle often apply it wrongly through failure 
to distinguish the equivocal and the analogical. When an eighteenth- 
century writer gives the name ‘ economist’ to a bargain-hunter, we 
quite rightly say, ‘ This has nothing to do with economics.’ But 
when the same writer calls a watchmaker an ‘ artist,’ we have no 
right to say, ‘ This has nothing to do with art.’ That is a tenden- 
cious interpretation, just as it is a tendencious interpretation of Plato 
to translate his ‘ justice’ in certain contexts by something like ‘ prin- 
ciple of compensation.’ This also has bearings on the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Then there is this attack on the credibility of the Gospel narra- 
tive. ‘Even with Jesus Christ, we have only four words reputed 
to be his handed down to us, and those are a quotation from the 
older Scriptures’; the remainder of his sayings are those translated 
into another language from the recollection of hearsay evidence dat- 
ing back forty years previously at least. Should we regard as evi- 
dence for vital purposes now what we were told had been said in 
another language in 1900?’ ‘Why not? A and X, who are both 
bilingual, had important conversations in French in 1900; these con- 
versations, which changed the course of A's life, are recorded by 





3 Mat. 27: 46, Mk. 15:34. The uncritical orthodox will have no difficulty in 
adding Mk. 5: 41 and 7: 34. 
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him in English now. A’s integrity is transparent. His English is 
somewhat Gallicised; he writes ‘‘at present’? for an emphatic 
““now,’’ which gives us ‘‘ a présent ’’ as the original French. More- 
over, there is not only A, there are B and C and D to corroborate, 
Moreover, A, B, C and D have been brought up to memorise Say- 
ings in the manner still practised among primitive peoples though 
rare among book-ridden Europeans. And so forth.... Sceptical 
historians have staked their reputations on far less evidence. 

Then again : ‘ No real advance can be inade as long as people be- 
lieve that the writers [of the Bible] had access to sources of informa- 
tion about human life denied to others.’ This is nobly democratic, 
but the nature of things is not democratic and has decreed, for in- 
stance, that Mr. Bates should have access to many sources of in- 
formation about human life which are denied to the average Eskimo. 
But that, doubtless, is not what Mr. Bates had in mind; he meant 
only to deny that any revelation has ever taken place. But this is 
by no means so simple a matter as it may appear to a sceptical man 
of letters; it is certainly not settled by a repetition of stock difficul- 
ties about the Old Testament. The holder of such a view must 
provide solid philosophical proof, either that God does not exist, or 
that, if he does, the giving of a revelation is incompatible with his 
nature. But, alas! Mr. Bates regards philosophy and metaphysics 
as picturesque nonsense which may sometimes make an accidental 
appeal to the literary man (pp. 29, 51, 137). Very well; but in that 
case he should admit the discussion of truth or untruth to lie outside 
his scope. 

In general, his attitude to the Bible, like that of so many moderns, 
is one of inverted Little-Bethelism; here as elsewhere, the revolu- 
tionary is the bourgeois’ grandson. | will make one final point (pre. 
scinding as hitherto from Christian theology as such). It is possible 
to treat any great tradition, religious or philosophical, as so much 
Mumbo-Jumbo from which nevertheless certain ‘ human values ’ may 
be extracted and savoured by the connoisseur. It is a common pro- 
ceeding with Orientalists whose linguistic and anthropological ap- 
petites are uncontrolled by a serious discipline of thought; but it 
is essentially an uncritical proceeding. To borrow favourite terms 
of dispraise from Mr. Bates himself, it is an academic method 
divorced from life. For men have lived by these great traditions, and 
to ignore their experience is to unfit oneself for interpretation. The 
truest knowledge is knowledge from the inside. 


WALTER SHEWRING. 
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Tue Virsin BirtH In Hisrory AnD Fairnu. By Douglas Edwards, 
C.R. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 


The author, an Anglican and a member of the Community of the 
Resurrection, has written this historical and critical work in a vigo- 
rous spirit o% belief very different from the sceptical tone of an 
earlier book on the same subject by Dr. Vincent Taylor, with whose 
conclusions he utterly disagrees. Leaving the examination of the 
actual Birth Narratives to the last, an opening chapter shows that 
for the believer the Virgin Birth is no mere brute tact, but is inti- 
mately bound up with the whole economy of the Incarnation. Then 
reviewing the Apostolic tradition, especiaily the evidence of the Bap- 
tismal Creeds and the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, the author 
passes on to his central theme, the exposition of the ‘ utterly de- 
lusive character ’ of the argument from silence and the loose assump- 
tion that, apart from Matthew and Luke, the New ~Testament is 
silent on the Virgin Birth. The idea that had the other sacred au- 
thors known of it they would have used it as a proof for the divinity 
of Christ, is shown to rest on a misinterpretation of the Apostolic 
viewpoint, while good use is made of St. Paul’s single casual refer- 
ence to the Eucharist as pointing the moral that in such a context 
one cannot argue from silence to ignorance. The close and cogent 
reasoning of this chapter is complicated by the refutation of Dr. 
Taylor’s use of this argument from silence, though the discussion 
of St. Paul’s use of genomenos and avoidance of gennétos when 
speaking of our Lord’s birth which arises from it is full and inter- 
esting. The indirect witness of St. Paul as presupposing the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth is revealed in his assumption of our Lord’s 
sinless inanhood though all in Adam sinned; moreover, his First 
and Last Adam teaching is otherwise unintelligible, while by a most 
convincing set of arguments the true reading of John i, 13, is urged 
as the singular ‘who was born . . . of God’ instead of the usual 
plural ‘ who were . . . ,’ thus converting the Fourth Gospel into an 
explicit witness. Pére Lagrange (Si. jean, p. 18) admiis the force 
of the intrinsic reasons for the singular reading, but does not regard 
the witness of Justin, Irenaeus and Tertullian, though so early, as 
a sufficient support for the weak manuscript evidence (only Verona 
v.). But Dr. Streeter’s reasoning—used by the author—on the prime 
importance of the date to which a reading may be pushed back and 
on the Ephesian connections of Justin and Irenaeus (unmentioned 
by Lagrange) are very convincing on the other side. 

In the next two chapters the author attacks the dry rot of scep- 
tical criticism and makes clear how philosophical prejudice can warp 
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historical judgement making the belief in the Virgin Birth ‘ almost 


intellectually indecent.’ 
The author has been most successful in his presentation of the 
indirect evidence and in revealing the full weight of tradition ig 


favour of the doctrine and the insufficient historical sense of the” 


critics who belittle that tradition. Curiousiy enough, there is no 
treatment of the actual birth, nor of Mary’s virginity in partu and 


afterwards, while the question of pagan parallels seems inadequately § 


dealt with by an attack on Dr. Creed for his suggestion, however 
repreheiisible, that the Christian narrative was influenced by Hellenic 
or Hellenistic ideas of the virgin birth, Indian ‘ avatar ’ and Persian 
* saoshyant ’ being equally ignored. However, these are minor omis- 
sions in a very excellent work. 

Bruno Donovan, O.S.B. 


Tue Doctrine OF THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By George 
Johnston, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press; 
Ios. 6d.). 

This book was originally the author’s Thesis for his Cambridge 
Doctorate of Philosophy. He remarks that ‘ no subject in the New 
Testament theology needs a comprehensive treatment more than the 
doctrine of the Church.’ The position is adopted, that ‘ no particular 
order is believed to belong to the nature of the Ecclesia [author’s 
italics], so that controversial problems are not exhaustively treated.’ 

The author first examines how far it is possible to discover any 
idea of a Church in the cults of the Graeco-Roman world and in 
Judaism. One would have expected here an account of the relation 
between the New Testament Ecclesia and the Old Testament King- 
dom of God, at least in the section entitled ‘ The Fullness of Time.’ 
The word Ecclesia—its Hebreyy and Aramaic originals—is then dis- 
cussed and the importance of the Septuagint recognised. 

In the all-important chapters five and six on Pre-Pauline Concep- 
tions the question of Jesus and the Church is dealt with. The author 
sees ‘no good reason to doubt that He believed Himself to stand 
in a unique relationship with God’ but that, though concerned with 
the Kingdom of God, Jesus was not concerned to found a Church, 
nor does the Kingdom imply a Church. It is only Matthew in his 
versions of the parables of the Tares and the Drag-net who identifies 
Church and Kingdom. The ‘ Ecclesiastical ’ character of Matthew’s 
Gospel is recognised but disposed of, the conclusion being reached 
that in Matthew Ecclesia is an anachronism. This arbitrary treat- 
ment of the sacred text is typical or the later chapters on the Pauline 
and Sub-Apostolic doctrine. The author has selected the conclusions 
he requires from modern scholarship, the grounds not always being 
set out. The whole method of treatment is too summary and the 
book hardly fulfills its promise of being comprehensive. 

Bruno Donovan, O.S.B. 
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Tue Fina Victory. By Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. (Burns 
Oates; 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.). 


The cover of this short book bears the sub-title, ‘ the present werld 
conflict considered from the standpoint of Christian theology.’ It 
might also be described as a consideration of the disease from which 
humanity is suffering, of which war is a symptom. The situation 
is in some respects favourable to this standpoint. It is no longer 
necessary to prove that humanity is sick: the symptoms are evident 
and extremely distressing. Nor is there any general desire for mere 
relief of symptoms. Greatly as men desire a just peace, they want 
a cure not a palliative, and it is widely felt that something more 
radical than the mere cessation of hostilities is needed if health is 
to return. Even the Christian diagnosis of the disease as self- 
centredness meets with a measure of agreement. It is almost a com- 
monplace that self-centredness in the individual must go, and there 
is a growing realisation that it is also a disease in nation or class. 
If the individual can be got to live for others, and the group be got 
to live for the whole, all will be well. But the Christian diagnosis 
goes deeper. The Christian has to take that immense step farther, 
beyond the ‘ everybody 1oo per cent. for everybody else,’ and recog- 
nise a self-centredness of humanity, which must be replaced by God- 
centredness if health is to be regained. This is the theme of Dom 
Graham’s book, and its importance cannot be exaggerated. But he 
does more than diagnose: he gives (to keep to the metaphor) a 
summary of the medical history, with notes on some other treatment 
which has only aggravated the patient’s condition. A E.H-S. 


Tue Popr’s New Orper. By Philip Hughes. (Burns, Oates; gs.). 


Reviewers frequently have to complain about the index of a book, 
either that it is inadequate or even non-existent. But the first point 
to make about Fr. Hughes’ excellent survey and collection of papal 
documents is the lavish, abundant and detailed index. Both for the 
casual reader and for the student this comprehensive index should 
be of inestimable value. 

The book itself is a model of summary and analysis, and deals 
with all important encyclicals, letters and addresses from Leo XIII 
to Pius XII. In some cases the actual words are given, in others a 
précis provides a link from section to section. One cannot but be 
impressed by the consistency of papal teaching: how, as the world 
slid nearer and nearer to cataclysm, the Popes protested, urged and 
warned. As Fr. Hughes so rightly remarks, ‘ it is a doctrine only 
to be disregarded at the peril of Europe’s future—so near are we 
now to chaos.’ Particularly interesting perhaps is the development 
of thought shown by a comparison of Rerum novarum, Quadra- 
gesimo anno, and La sollenita della Pentecoste (a broadcast address 
on the occasion of the soth anniversary of Rerum novarum). 
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This is a book which, if it were in every public library, would soon 
dispel the idea still current that the Pope is Fascist (Cf. Fascism in 
the index!). Words acquire a pejorative meaning so quickly and 
easily these days that perhaps the title, apart from the omission of 
any reference to the encyclical Divinum illud, is the only blemish on 
a very useful piece of work, 

Joun Fitzsimons. 


A Just anD DuRABLE Peace. By Leaders of the American Churches, 
(S.C.M. Press; 2s. 6d.). 


Perhaps the chief merit of this symposium is that it sets forth in 
handy form almost al] the platitudes and facile analyses with which 
we have been regaled ad nauseum during the past three or four 
years. The prophets this time are the Leaders of the American 
Churches (and what is to be said of writers who seriously discuss 
tHe Atlantic Charter and do not even mention the Pope’s Five Peace 
Points?). A note differing from the popular sing-song is certainly 
to be found in Professor J. C. Bennett’s contribution. The latter 
remarks ‘ Lord Vansittart is a very one-sided historian. He is mis- 
taken. in supposing that the permanent coercion of Germany (per- 
manent from the perspective of our world of fast-moving events) 
would solve the problem of European security. His plan would leave 
Germany in the end a centre of resentment which could not but 
explode in the form of a third world war which it is his object to 
prevent.’ He quotes the British historian Gooch, who, in 1925 
apropos of the first Great War, remarked : 


‘The gradual recognition by informed opinion all over the 
world that the responsibility for the war was divided, and that 
the struggle was disgraced by atrocities on both sides, destroys 
the illusions that either the German or any other nation is 
afflicted with a double dose of original sin and is so far outside 
the pale of civilization that-it must be treated as a pariah in 
the human family.’ (Germany, p. 353-). 

J. F. T. Prince. 


Tue Great Hatrep. By Maurice Samuel. (Goliancz; 3s. 6d.) 


This is a work of exceptional merit, and, notwithstanding its very 
readable form, a serious contribution to the solving of a great prob- 
lem. It does not deal with the Jewish problem, but with that of 
anti-Jewish hatred. We cannot do better than endorse the opinion 
of Mr. Thomas Mann that no better analysis has yet been given of 
anti-Semitism as a phenomenon falling outside the field of normal 
prejudices and antipathies, that the book is a great deal more than 
a refutation of anti-Semitism, for in exposing the latter as a con- 
ceaied form of hostility to Christianity itself, it becomes a valuable 
weapon for anyone concerned with defending the foundations of the 
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Christian morality of the West. It is difficult to speak unextrava- 
gantly of this excellent and well-balanced production. It remains 
to be said, however, that the author’s integration of Judaism and 
Christianity (‘ Judaeo-Christianity ’) implies a non-recognition of the 
objective Messiahship of Christ and His divine order. In conse- 
quence, the thesis falls short of complete comprehension of the 
problem and its solution. 
J. F. T. Prince. 


Nazi MASSACRES OF THE JEWS AND OrHers. (Gollancz; 2d.) 


In its long history the House of Lords has heard pleaded the cause 
of many a persecuted people. Man’s inhumanity to man is no strange 
thing. But the two speeches before the Lords made in March by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Rochester on behalf of per- 
secuted Jewry, especially in Poland, contain horrors that for scientific 
elliciency, calculated butchery, and the number of victims would 
sicken the most depraved monsters of history, a Nero or lvan or 
Attiia. The striking thing about these two speeches is the seeming 
insuperable difficulties in the way of a civilisation, blessed with every 
invention in the sphere of transport, medicine, tinned food and even 
milk, helping these poor victims of a sadistic Herrenvolk. 


G.A.F. 


Four Un Orobre Personnatiste. Par Fuiangois Hertel. (Les 
Editions de l’Arbre; $1.25.). 

This book, designed for young French Canadians, provides a good 
metaphysical groundwork, largely following the Esprit line, and has 
interesting chapters on Work, Art and Contemplation. But in parts 
it smacks too much of the scholastic text-book ; words like ‘ taléité ’ 
are not pleasing, even when printed in inverted commas. 

J.F. 
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‘IT IS WELL in these confused times,’ writes a Catholic 
American flyer, delivering himself of his impressions of 
Catholicism ‘ this side,’ ‘ to pick up a newspaper that so 
ably takes its stand on the confronting issues of the day. 
The Catholic Herald is not only a paper that reserves the 
right to express the truth on religion, but also attempts 
to bring to light the requisites for a new Christian Social 
Order.’ 


Many have long shared his sober enthusiasm. More and more are be- 
ginning to discover it. The CATHOLIC HERALD—primed with the 
principles of modern Popes who have known the troubles and the hearts 
of the men of their age—is unashamedly REALIST in its approach to 
the Social Ideal. It deserves your co-operation in working out that New 
Order in a Christian way that is also a British way. 
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